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Our general scruple to bear arms is well 
known ; and truly we are satisfied that our tes- 
timony in this respect is a testimony for Mes- 
siah, of whose reign it is the glory that “ the 
wolf and the lamb shall feed together.” Most, 
if not all, people admit the transcendent excel- 
lency of peace. All who adopt the petition, 
“Thy kingdom come,” pray for its universal es- 
tablishment. Some people then must begin to 
fulfil the evangelical promise, and cease to learn 
war any more. Now, Friends, seeing these 
things cannot be controverted, how do we long 
that your whole conversation be as becometh 
the gospel; and that while any of us are pro- 
fessing to scruple war, they may not in some: 
parts of their conduct be inconsistent with that 
profession! It is an awful thing to stand forth 
to the nation as the advocates of inviolable 
peace; and our testimony loses its efficacy in 
proportion to the want of consistency in any. 
And we think we are at this time peculiar- 
ly called to let our light shine with clearness, on 
account of the lenity shown us by government, 
and the readiness of magistrates to afford us all 
legal relief under suffering. And we can serve 
our country in no way more availingly, nor 
more acceptably to Him who holds its prosper- 
ity at his disposal, than by contributing, all that 
in us lies, to increase the number of meek, hum- 
ble and self-denying Christians. 1804. 

And as we are called out of wars and fight- 
ings, so let them be as seldom as possible the 
subject of our conversation; but let a holy care 
rest upon us to abide in that power which gives 
dominion over the hopes and fears that arise 
from the concerns of an unstable world, and 
tend, as they are admitted into the mind, to les- 
sen its trust on that rock which is immovable. 
Thus, like faithful Abraham, may we hope for 
preservation, and be qualified to approach the 
throne of mercy in intercession for others, at a 
time when the tokens of divine displeasure are 
manifest. Let us keep in mind that declaration 
of our Lord: “My kingdom is not of the 
world ;” for they whose kingdom is of this 
world, will only strive for the things thereof. 
Therefore, we beseech you, mind your calling, 
that it may be evident you are not seeking a 
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GENERAL COUNSELS AND SPBCIAL ADVICES ON 
THE SUBJECT OF WAR. 


It hath been a weighty concern on this meet- 
ing, that our ancient and honorable testimony 
against being concerned in bearing arms, or 
fighting, may be maintained; it being a doc- 
trine and testimony agreeable to the nature and 
design of the Christian religion, and to the uni- 
versal love and grace of God. This testimony 
we desire may be strictly and carefully main- 
tained, by a godly care and concern in all to 
stand clear therein; so shall we strengthen and 
comfort one another. London Epistle, 1730. 

And as it hath pleased the Lord, by the break- 
ing forth of the glorious light of his gospel, and 
the shedding abroad of his Holy Spirit, to gather 
us to be a people io his praise, and to unite us 
in love, not only one unto another, but to the 
whole creation of God, by subjecting us to the 
government of his Son, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace ; it behooveth 
us to hold forth the ensign of the Lamb of God, 
and by our patience and peaceable behaviour to 
show that we walk in obedience to the example 
and precepts of our Lord and Master, who hath 
commanded us to love our enemies, and to do 
good even to them that hate us. Wherefore 
we entreat all who profess themselves members 
of our Society, to be faithful to that ancient tes- 
timony, borne by us ever since we were a people, 
against bearing arms and fighting; that by a 
conduct agreeable to our profession, we may 
demonstrate ourselves to be real followers of the 
Messiah, the peaceable Saviour, of the increase 
of whose government and peace there shall be no 
end. 1744. 
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city here, but one to come, which hath ever- 
lasting ‘“‘ foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God.” 1757. 

We are sorrowfully affected to find by the 
answers to the queries, that some Friends in 
a few counties have failed in the maintenance 
of our Christian testimony against wars and 
fighting, by joining with others to hire substi- 
tutes, and by the payment of money to exempt 
themselves from personal service in the militia: 
a practice inconsistent with that testimony to 
the reign of the Prince of Peace, which our an- 
cients received and were concerned to maintain 
through cruel sufferings, and which the faith- 
ful in this day dare not shrink from; which de- 
fection from our Christian testimony and gener- 
al practice, having been matter of sorrow to 
this meeting, we are concerned strongly to ad- 
vise against, and that Friends everywhere stand 
faithful and single in their dependance on the 
Lord for preservation, who alone is forever able 
to keep in perfect safety. And if suffering be 
the lot which doth result from such obedience to 
the divine requiring, these will, as they abide 
in the simplicity and innocence of truth, reap 
the fruits of peace in their own bosom. Let, 
therefore, the care of Friends, in their several 
Monthly Meetings, be exerted to prevent any 
contributions for hiring substitutes, or other 
. methods of exempting themselves from the mi- 
litia, inconsistent with our well-known testimony. 
1760. 

It is our sense and judgment that we cannot 
consistently with our well-known principles, ac- 
tively pay the rate or assessment, which by 
virtue of any militia act may be imposed in 
lieu of personal service ; or any rates or assess- 
ments made for advancing the hire or enlisting- 
money of volunteers, or the money to be raised 
and given to militia-men. - And Friends are de- 
sired to be careful to guard against paying the 
said rates mixed with some other rate. 

And we think it expedient that Friends 
should be tenderly advised, to avoid giving oc- 
casion of reproach, by any unjustifiable en- 
deavors to evade the law; and that, in all cases 
wherein they allege a conscientious scruple for 
not actively paying what may be demanded of 
them, they manifest, by a patient and Christian 
conduct under such sufferings as may attend 
in consequence thereof, that their scruples are 
real and sincere. 1762, 1801. 

If any be concerned in fabricating or selling 
instrumente of war, let them be treated with in 
love; and if by this unreclaimed, let them be 
further dealt with as those whom we cannot 
own. And we entreat that when warlike prep- 
arations are making, Friends be watchful, lest 
any be drawn into loans, arming, or letting out 
their ships or vessels, or otherwise promoting 
the destruction of the human species. 1790. 

‘We desire afresh to impress upon all our 
members, the necessity of a peaceful and inno- 


cent demeanor amongst men; and especially» 
let all be careful not to seek or accept profit by 
any concern in the preparations so extensively 
making for war; for how reproachfully incon- 
sistent would it be, to refuse an active compli- 
ance with warlike measures, and, at the same 
time, not to hesitate to enrich ourselves by the 
commerce and other circumstances dependant on 
war. 1798. 

It is the judgment of this meeting, that it is 
inconsistent with our well-known testimony 


against war, for Friends to be in any manner - 


aiding and assisting in the conveyance of sol- 
diers, their baggage, arms, ammunition, or mili- 
tary stores. 1810. 

Our refusal to bear arms is a testimony not 
only against the violence and cruelty of war, 
but against a confidence in what is emphaticall 
termed in Scripture, the “arm of flesh .” it is 
a testimony to the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, and a resignation to suffer, in reliance on 
the power, the goodness, the protection, and the 
providence of the Almighty. Let us, even now, 
seek to have our trust so firmly fixed on this 
unfailing source of help, that if our faith should 
be again put to the test, we may have ground to 
look with humble confidence to Him in whom 
we have believed. 1819. 


“ The words of wise men heard in quiet.”—Eccl. ix. 17. 


Speak quietly, if forcibly you wish to speak. 
It is not the strength of lungs that makes im- 
pression, but the power of soul. This speaks 
the most—not in the fire of rapid utterance; 
not in the storm of passionate expression ; nor 
yet the earthquake of ecstatic violence—but in 
the “still small voice” of quiet speech. 
(1 Kings xix. 11,12.) Loudness bespeaks 1 
want of tenderness—a lack of sentiment. Deep- 
seated feeling loves it not. It keeps its secrets 
for thy softer words. It is fine to hear a sud- 
den check of oratory—a lull of utterance ; the 
manner changed; the gestures captive led. 
The words come quietly, as from the world of 
feeling—even from the bottom of the soul—and 
all is hushed. The assembly hang upon the lips 
of quietness—the pathos of tranquillity. In 
“company,” quiet implies good breeding—in 
grace, & chastened mind. He that is much with 
Jesus, is not loud. His presence charms the soul 
to quietness, and makes it taste the power of 
that world, where all is rest. If you are loud, 
you cannot hear the Spirit.. He ever speaks 
in quiet—and in quietness he is heard. Pas 
sion is loud—and so is want of thought. Self- 
discipline, retirement and prayer beget a softer 
manner, and a chastened tongue. He that is 
loud of speech, hears most of se/f. It is odious 
to hear the sound of thoughtless se//—to catch 
it off its guard, giving its vent to carnal feeling 
in all the coarseness of its nature. It is hum- 
bling to the soul—and yet—if others hear, yo* 
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had better hear it too, that you may know your 
real character, and thus be quick to learn the gen- 
tleness of Christ. Be quiet when you speak of 
Jesus—when you invite the sinner to his cross. 
You cannot unfold his love with violence of 
speech. You must be quiet, or love will hold 
its tongue. Be quiet when you minister rebuke, 
or tell another of his failings. If you are loud, 
you cannot reach his heart. The quieter you 
are, the louder in effect ; the more serene, the 
more persuasive. When loudness lives, persua- 
sion dies. Then let your words be “heard in 
quiet.” On principle, speak quietly. Your 
gentleness will edify your soul and thus return 
its grace with usury. Study to speak distinctly, 
that your whisper may be heard, and thus your 
power of quietness enlarged—yet not the affecta- 
tion of a maudlin gentleness—but the sterling 
quiet of the mind of Christ. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE A WARFARE—HANNAH MORE 
AND JOHN NEWTON. 


In relation to the temptations which clogged 
her spiritual progress in the new home (Cow- 
slip Green) which she had chosen, Hannah 
More thus expresses herself to John Newton: 

“The care of my garden gives me employ- 
ment, health and spirits. I want to know, dear 
sir, if it is peculiar to myself to form ideal plans 
of perfect virtue, and to dream of all manner of 
imaginary goodness in untried circumstances, 
while one neglects the immediate duties of one’s 
actual situation? Do I make myself under- 
stood? I have always fancied that if I could 
secure to myself such a quiet retreat as I have 
now really accomplished, I should be wonder- 
fully good ; that I should have léisure to store 
my mind with such and such maxims of wis- 
dom ; that I should be safe from such and such 
temptations ; that, in short, my whole summers 
would be smooth periods of peace and goodness. 
Now, the misfortune is, I have actually found a 
great deal of the comfort I expected, but with- 
out any of the concomitant virtues. I am cer- 
tainly happier here than in the agitation of the 
world, but I do not find that I am one bit bet- 
ter; with full leisure to rectify my heart and 
affections, the disposition unluckily does not 
come. I have the mortification to find that 
petty and—as they are called—innocent employ- 
ments can detain my heart from Heaven as 
much as tumultuous pleasures. If to the pure 
all things are pure, the reverse must be also 
true, when I can contrive to make so harmless 
an employment as the cultivation of flowers 
stand in the room of a vice, by the great por- 
tion of time I give up to it, and by the entire 
dominion it has over my mind. You will tell 
me that if the affections be estranged.from their 
proper object, it signifies not much whether a 
bunch of roses or a pack of cards effects it. I 
pass my life in intending to get the better of 
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this, but life is passing away, and the reform 
never begins. It is a very significant saying, 
though a very old one, of one of the Puritans, 
that ‘hell is paved with. good intentions?’ I 
sometimes tremble to think how large a square 
my procrastination alone may furnish to this 
tesselated pavement.” 

“What you are pleased to say, my dear 
madam, of the state of your mind, I understand 
perfectly well,’ answers this good man, who 
well understood the deceitfulness of the human 
heart; “I praise God on your behalf, and I 
hope I shall earnestly pray for you. I have 
stood upon that ground myself. 

We are apt to wonder that, when what we 
accounted hindrances are removed, and the 
things which we conceived would be great 
advantages are put within our power, still there 
is a secret something in the way, which proves 
itself to be independent of all external changes, 
because it is not affected by them. The disor- 
der we complain of is internal; and in allusion 
to our Lord’s words upon another occasion, I 
may say, it is not any thing in our outward situ- 
ation—provided it be not actually unlawful— 
that can prevent or even retard our advances in 
religion ; we are defiled and impeded by that 
which is within. So far as our hearts are right, 
all places and circumstances which this wise and 
good providence allots us are nearly equal; 
their hindrances will prove helps, losses gains, 
and crosses will ripen into comforts; but till 
we are so far apprized of the nature of our dis- 
ease as to put ourselves into the hands of the 
great and only Physician, we shall find, like the 
woman in Luke viii: 43, that every other effort 
for relief will leave us as it found us. 

Our first thought when we begin to be dis- 
pleased with ourselves, and sensible that we 
have been wrong, is to attempt to reform; to 
be sorry for what is amiss, and to endeavor to 
amend. It seems reasonable to ask, What can 
we do more? but while we think we can do so 
much as this, we do not fully understand the 
design of the gospel. This gracious message 
from the God who knows dur frame speaks 
home to our case. It treats us as sinners—as 
those who have already broken the original law 
of our nature in departing from God our Crea- 
tor, supreme Lawgiver, and Benefactor, and of 
having lived to ourselves instead of devoting all 
our time, talents, and influence to his glory. As 
sinners, the first things we need are pardon, 
reconciliation, and a principle of life and con- 
duct entirely new. 

For these purposes we are directed to Jesus 
Christ, as the wounded Israelites were to look 
at the brazen serpent. John iii: 14,15. When 
we understand what the Scripture teaches of 
the person, love, and offices of Christ, the neces- 
sity and final cause of his humiliation unto 
death, and feel our own need of such a Saviour, 
we then know him to be the light, the sun of 
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the world and of the soul; the source of all 
spiritual light, life, comfort, and influence ; 
having access to God by him, and receiving out 
of his fulness grace for grace. 

Our perceptions of these things are for a 
time faint and indistinct, like the peep of dawn; 
but the dawning light, though faint, is the sure 
harbinger of approaching day. 

The beginnings of spiritual life are smal] in 
the true Christian ; he passes through a succes- 
sion of various dispensations, but he advances, 
though silently and slowly, yet surely, and will 
stand forever. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that 
the Christian life is a warfare. Much within 
us and much without us must be resisted. In 
such a world as this, and with such a nature as 
ours, there will be a call for habitual self-denial. 
We must learn to cease from depending upon 
our own supposed wisdom, power, and goodness, 
and from self-complacency and self-seeking, that 
we may rely upon Him whose wisdom and power 
are infinite.” 

What individual, earnestly striving for a bet- 
ter life, has not sighed over the clogs and hin- 
drances which beset his path, and which he 
fondly imagines other situations are exempt 
from? Were this wish fulfilled, were that place 
attained, another goal reached, this obstacle 
removed, then how easy the yoke, how light the 
burden, how smooth the way! Alas, no situa- 
tion is free from straits and perplexities; 
nowhere are we exempt from the necessity of 
watchfulness and combat. The evil is within 
us. “The things that we would, we do not; 
and the things we would not, those we do.” 
“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary 
the one to the other.” In this perpetual con- 
flict how can the victory be secured? Only by 
watchfulness and prayer through our Lord 
Jesus Christ—New Memoir of Hannah More. 


but I do not feel as if I were good enough to be 
in such a company.” 
“Why,” your friend replies, “I thought his 


but sinners to repentance. I have heard that 
one of his sayings is, ‘They that are whole 
need not a physician; but they that are sick.’ In- 
deed they call Him by way of reproach, ‘ the 
friend of sinners.’ If that is really his office, the 
worse you think of yourself, the more you must 
be drawn towards him. If I thought of myself 
as you do of yourself, I should make haste to 
join him.” 

Unmoved by this pungent exposure of your 
inconsistency, you turn the next corner, and 
soon are out of sight of the multitude, and out 
of hearing of their hosannas and curses. Could 
you flatter yourself that it was really a sense of 
unfitness to be his disciple, that deterred you 
from following him? Is it credible to your- 
self that what true love would prompt you to 
do under such circumstances, humility would 
restrain youfrom doing. “The woman that was 
a sinner ” had quite as lowly an opinion of herself 
as you can have; butshe ventured where few like 
her would have dared togo. She expressed her 
love and faith by acts which betokened the 
fervor of both; and she received extraordinary 
assurance of forgiveness and peace, from Him 
“who spake as never man spake.’”— The Rock. 





COVETOUSNESS.. 


If we get the things we covet, instead of being 
satisfied, we shall only want more. 

If you put a tub, without any bottom to it, 
under a pump, and begin to pump the water 
into it, how long will it take you to fill it? You 
never can fill it. Well, our covetous desires are 
like a tub without a bottom. And trying to 
get satisfied, by indulging them, is just like 
trying to fill a tub with water, when there is no 
bottom to it. 

Suppose here is a fire burning. How soon 
will it go out, if you keep putting on wood all 
the time? It won’t go out at all. If you 
want to make it go out, you must stop putting 
on wood. 





“Suppose the Saviour should re-appear on 
the earth, in our nature, and walk our streets, 
as he did the streets of Jerusalem and Caper- 
naum. He is pointed out to you as Jesus of 
Nazareth,—the Saviour of sinners. You see a 
crowd around him, but are at no loss to distin- 
guish his figure and features. You are with a 
friend on the opposite side of the street who 
does not recognize his authority as a teacher 
sent from God, nor his claims to be regarded 
as the promised Messiah,—the Saviour of the 
world. A few follow Him wherever he goes, 
listen eagerly to his words, witness with won- 
der his miracles of mercy, and avow their deter- 
mination to share his reproach and maintain 
iis'cause. These are his disciples. You say 
to your friend— 

“ T-would like well to make one of the little 
group that surround that despised Nazarene ; 


little son this lesson, so that he would not be 
likely to forget it. He asked him this question ; 
— Willie, when do you suppose a man will 
have money enough to satisfy him ?” 

“ When he’s gota thousand dollars more than 
he needs to pay all his expenses.” 

“ No ;’—answered his father. 

“ When he’s got five thousand more than he 
needs,” said Willie. 

“‘ No ;”—said the father again. 

“ Ten thousand.” 

“ No.” 

“ Twenty thousand.” 


pretended mission was to call, not the righteous, ’ 


A Christian father, once, wanted to teach his 
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* No.” 

“ Fifty thousand.” 

* Ne.” 

Willie thought he would make one more des- 
perate guess, that would be sure to hit the mark. 
So he cried out:— 

“ Well, when he’s got a hundred thousand 
dollars.”’ 

* But still his father met him with the same 
short answer, “ No.” 

“Then [ll give it up,” said Willie in des- 

ir. 

“When ht has got,—a little more,—than he 
now has,” said his father, “ and that is—never. 
If he gets one thousand, he wishes to have two. 
When he gets two, he wants five; then he 
wants ten,—then twenty—fifty,—then a -hun- 
dred thousand, and so on, till he has grasped 
the whole world ; and then, like Alexander, he 
would be ready to weep because there were no 
other worlds for him to possess.” 

Not long ago, a rich farmer died in Pennsyl- 
vania. When a young man, he was quite poor. 
After a while he managed to buy a few acres of 
land. From time to time he added more and 
more to them, till he found himself the owner of 
the largest farm in the township. Afterwards, 
as he was very successful, he managed to buy 
first one farm, and then another, till seven or 
eight of the largest farms in the neighborhood, 
belonged to him. At last he took sick. The 
physician came to see him. He told him his 
disease could not be cured. He must die in a 
short time. On hearing this, his reply was :— 

“Oh! what a pity! If I could only live 
fifteen years longer, I should own all 
county.” 

“ How strange it is,” said a young man, one 
day, to Dr. Franklin, “ that when men get rich, 
they are just as unsatisfied, and anxious to make 
money, as when they were poor.” 

There was a little child playing in the room 
near them. “Johnny come here,” said Dr. F. 

The little fellow came up tohim. “ Here, 
my man, is an apple for you,” said he, handing 
one from a fruit basket on the table. It was so 
large that the child could hardly grasp it. He 
then gave it.a second, which filled the other 
hand ; and picking out a third, remarkable for 
its size and beauty, he said, “ Here’s another.” 
The child tried hard to hold this last apple be- 
tween the other two; but it dropped on the 
carpet, and rolled away over the floor. On seeing 
this he burst into tears. 

“ See,” said Dr. F., “there is a little man with 
on riches than he can enjoy, but not satis- 

e 9 

Before the time of our Saviour, there was a 
celebrated Grecian king, whose name was Pyr- 
rhus. He had a flourishing kingdom, with 
everything about him to make him comfortable. 
But being a great soldier, he was not satisfied 
without trying to conquer other countries. He 
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was preparing to go to war with the Romans. 
One day, before they started, a wise man, named’ 
Cineas, belonging to his court, said to him— 
“Sire, the Romans are a brave and warlike 
people; but if we conquer them what shall we 
do next ?” 

“The Romans once conquered,” answered 
Pyrrhus, “ no city will resist us; we shall then 
be the masters of all Italy.” 

“ Having subdued all Italy, what shall we do 
next?” asked Cineas. 

“Then we shall take Sicily,” said Pyrrhus. 

“ Will that put an end to the war ?” inquired 
Cineas. 

“ By no means,” replied Pyrrhus. “Then 
Lybia and Carthage will soon be ours ; and no 
enemies shall be able to stand before us.” 

“Very true,” said Cineas; and when all 
these are in our possession, what shall we then 
do?” 

“Then,” said the king smiling, “we shall 
stay at home and enjoy ourselves.” 

“« Well, sire,” observed the wise man, “and 
why can’t we stay at home and enjoy ourselves 
now, without all this trouble and danger ?” 

But Pyrrhus would not take the advice of 
his friend. He went to war. He was finally 
killed in battle, and never found the enjoyment 
which he had promised himself—TZhe King’s 
Highway. 
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ADDRESS OF THE CLERGYMEN OF FRANCE TO 
THE CLERGYMEN OF ENGLAND. 


The following addréss has been issued in Paris, 
dated February 12,1863. The French original 
is signed by nearly seven hundred Protestant 
clergymen of France, eight-tenths of the clergy 
of all Protestant denominations in that country. 


“ To the Pastors and Ministers of all Evangeli- 
cal Denominations in Great Britain: 


‘“‘ Brothers, honored and loved in God: It is 
England’s glory that she has given to the world 
the example of abolishing first the slave trade 
and then slavery itself. It is her glory that for 
sixty years she has not ceased to work for the 
extinction of the traffic in slaves, and of the in- 
stitution of slavery, at the cost even, it is said, 
of fifty millions of pounds sterling. 

‘“ And it is, after God, to those religious men, 
Clarkson, Wilberforce and Buxton, and to 
her mission societies, that England owes that 
glory. Will not the children, the successors of 
these noble Christian men, complete this work, 
by urging their country to declare in loud terms 
for the sacred cause of liberty for the slaves, in 
the terrible struggle now going on in America? 

‘“‘The civilized world has seen nothing mage 
revolting than a confederation, for the most part 
Protestant, in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, leagued together and demanding 
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their independence with the openly avowed in- 
tention to maintain and propagate the institu- 
tion of human slavery, and placing as the cor- 
ner-stone of its constitution the system of slavery 
as it exists in the Southern States; which may 
be defined as the right to treat human beings 
as cattle, with the impunity of adulterers and 
homicides. 

“ Let us lay aside all political considerations : 
is there a Christian who does not shudder when 
he listens to the Chief of this Confederation, 
who answers to a decree of emancipation with a 
kind of menace of extermination ? The triumph 
of such a cause will put back that of Christian- 
ity and civilization for a century, it will cause 
the angels of heaven to weep, and will rejoice 
the demons of hell. 

“Throughout the world the supporters of 
slavery will raise their heads, all ready as they 
are to reappear at the first signal, in Asia, Africa, 
and even in our well-regulated cities of Europe. 


It would prove a disastrous blow to the work of 


evangelical missions. And what a terrible re- 
sponsibility will weigh upon the church which 
could remain a silent witness of the accomplish- 
ment of so shameful a triumph! If peaceful 


means are desired to bring this war to a close, 
and make it conform to the wishes of all friends 
of humanity, the Christians of Europe should 
give to the cause of emancipation such a hearty 


and earnestly-expressed sympathy as shall not 
leave to those who are fighting for the right to 
oppress their fellow men any hope of ever seeing 
the hand of Christian fellowship tendered to 
them. 

“ Pastors, ministers of all Evangelical denomi- 
nations of England, Ireland, and Scotland, we 
need your co-operation, your example, your in- 
fluence. * 

“* Place yourselves at our head, and let us al- 
together call fora great and peaceable mani- 
festation of our sympathies for the black race, so 
long enchained and debased by Christian nations. 
Weshall thus discourage the partisans of slavery, 
fortify and sustain those who are endeavoring to 
abolish it, and thus influence them to accept our 
counsel. 

“Tt is in free England that such manifesta- 
tions will indeed be powerful. May we not hope 
that if, in Great Britain, the voices of all the 
ministers of the Cross be raised, while in France 
our voices echo their prayers and pleadings, very 
soon there will not be in the United States a 
single black man who is not free? 

“ May God so will it, and bless in Christ, the 
true Liberator, both Great Britain and the 
United States !” 


It,is profitable wisdom to know when we have 
done enough : much time and pains are spared, 
in not flattering ourselves against probabilities. 
—LP enn. 
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JACOB’S WELL—GERIZIM AND EBAL. 


That which gives to this locality its most 
sacred interest is the continued existence here 
of the well where our Saviour held his memora- 
ble conversation with the woman of Samaria. I 
have no doubt whatever of the identification of 
this well; the various local proofs which point 
to that spot, and the uniformity of the tradition, 
furnish an amount of testimony respecting the 
question too strong to be set aside. The Sa- 
viour was journeying at the time, from Judea to 
Galilee (John iv. 4, sq.), and, as he passed 
through Samaria, would cross, naturally, the 
plain of Mukhna. It was noon-day, “ the sixth 
hour,” and, being wearied and thirsty, he sat 
down at the mouth of the well. There, too, I 
sat down, and taking the record of the “ gra- 
cious words which proceeded from his lips” on 
that occasion, I read it, amid the surrounding 
objects, not only with new interest, but with a 
perception of the points of connection between 
the narrative and the outward scene, which left 
on my mind no doubt that it was the place where 
Jesus conversed with the Samaritan woman. 
The well is near the western edge of the plain, 
just in front of the opening between the hills 
where Nablus, the site of Shechem, is situated. 
Before me, therefore, as I sat there, was the 
town from which the people came forth, on the 
report of the woman, to see and hear the prophet 
for themselves. Behind me were the fields, 
then waving with grain, but at the earlier sea- 
son of the year when Christ was there, recently 
ploughed and sowed, which rendered his illus- 
tration so natural: “ Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields” (referring to the peopt?) 
“for they are ripe already to harvest.” My 
curiosity to taste the water I could not gratify, 
on account of the old difficulty ; “the well is 
still deep, and there is nothing to draw with.” 
I threw a stone into the mouth of it, and could 
hear it rumbling away in the distance, as it 
bounded from side to side, until it sank, at last, 
in the water at the bottom. It has been ascer- 
tained to be at least seventy-five feet deep, bored 
through the solid rock. “In this mountain our fa- 
thers worshipped,” said the woman, and the Jews 
say “that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship.” How abrupt, how vague, 1s 
this reference to a mountain, as it stands in the 
report of the conversation! But it all becomes 
definite, intelligible, as we read the history on 
the spot. There is Gerizim just at hand, at 
which the woman pointed at the moment, or 
glanced with the eye, as she uttered these 
words. In short, John’s narrative of the oceur- 
rence at the well forms a picture, for which one 
sees that the perfect framework is provided, as 
he looks around him, in front of the hills which 
enclose the modern Nablus. 

A church stood, anciently, over this spot 80 
hallowed once by the presence of the Saviour. 
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The common tradition supposes it to have been 
built by Helena, the mother of Constantine. It 
was erected, certainly, at an early period ; for 
Jerome, near the close of the fourth century, in 
his sketch of Paula’s pilgrimage, says that she 
came to Shechem, and entered the church that 
stood over Jacob’s well. The ground there is 
slightly elevated, like a platform, showing the 
space which the edifice occupied, and building 
stones lie scattered around, formerly wrought, 
no doubt, into its walls or foundations. - The 
original mouth of the well is no longer visible 
on the outside, a vaulted roof having been 
built over it, through which it is necessary to 
descend, in order to reach the proper entrance 
of the excavation. The aperture is barely large 
enough to allow a person to crowd his body 
through it. The neighboring Arabs, ever on 
the watch to observe the approach of strangers, 
take care to keep a heavy stone over the open- 
ing, so as to obtain a reward for assisting to roll 
away the barricade. 

It has been deemed surprising that any one 
should ever have thought of boring a well to 
such a depth, through the solid rock, when there 
are so many natural fountains in the neighbor- 
hood, which furnish an easy and abundant sup- 
ply of water. Dr. Robinson urges this fact very 
properly, as showing that it must be Jacob’s 
well, and, consequently, the one at which John 
places the interview between Christ and the 
Samaritan woman. “I can solve this difficulty,” 
he says, “ only by admitting that this is proba- 
bly the actual well of the patriarch; and that 
it was dug by him in some connection with the 
a of a‘ parcel of ground’ bought of 

amor, the father of Shechem ; which he gave 
to his son Joseph, and in which Joseph, and, 
probably, his brethren, were buried. The prac- 
tice of the patriarchs to dig wells is well known 
(Genesis 21: 25, 30; 26: 15, 18—32); and if 
Jacob’s field, as it would seem, was here, before 
the mouth of the valley of Shechem, he might 
prefer not to be dependent for water on foun- 
tains which lay up that valley, and were not his 
own.”’* 

Mr. Bonar, who, with his Scotch friends, 
visited the well in 1839, in descending to the 
mouth of it, had the misfortune to lose his 
Bible, which fell from his breast-pocket, and 
was soon heard plunging into the water at the 
bottom. The guide declared that it was impos- 
sible to recover it, and it was given up as lost. 

Dr. Wilson, when he was there, about three 
years afterwards, resolved that he would put 
that declaration to the test, and, at the same 
time, endeavor to ascertain the exact depth of 
the well. By promising a liberal reward, he 
induced a Jew, named Jacob, to go down and 
search for the lost treasure. He has given a 
graphic sketch of the proceeding. “ Jacob was 


* See Biblical Researches, Vol, iii. p. 112. 
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ready at our command, and, when he had tied 
the rope round his body, below his shoulders, 
he received our parting instructions. We asked 
him to call out to us the moment he might ar- 
rive at the surface of the water; we told him 
also, to pull out one of the candles with which 
he had stored his breast, and to ignite it when 
he might get below. As he looked intothe fear- 
ful pit, on the brink of which he stood, terror 
took hold of him, and he betook himself to 
prayer in the Hebrew tongue. On a given sig- 
nal we let him go. The Arabs held with us the 
rope, and we took care that he should descend 
as gently as possible. When our material was 
nearly exhausted he called out, ‘ I have reached 
the bottom; and it is at present scarcely covered 
with water.’ Forthwith he kindled a light, and, 
that he might have every advantage, we threw 
him down a quantity of dry sticks, with which 
he made a blaze, which distinctly showed usthe 
whole of the well, from the top to the bottom. 
We saw the end of the rope at its lower part; 
and we put a knot upon it at the margin above, 
that we might have the exact measurement when 
Jacob might come up. After searching for 
about five minutes for the Bible, among the 
stones and mud at the bottom, he joyfully cried 
out, ‘It is found! it is found! He was, evi- 
dently, much frightened at the idea of re-ascend- 
ing to the light of day, and expressed his fears. 
‘ Never mind,’ Mordecai, one of his countrymen, 
cried to him from the top, on observing his 
alarm ; ‘you will get'up by the help of the God 
of Jacob.’ He betook himself again to prayer, 
more earnestly than before his descent. We 
found it no easy matter to get him pulled up ; 
and when, at length, he came into our hands, he 
was so terrified and exhausted that he was una- 
ble to speak; and we laid him down on the 
margin of the well, that he might collect his 
breath. The book, from having been so long 
steeped in the water and mud, was, with the 
exception of the boards, reduced to a mass of 
pulp. In our effort to recover it we had ascer- 
tained the depth of the well, which is exactly 
seventy-five feet. Its diameter is about nine 
feet.” The depth has been variously estimated, 
but this measurement, made with such means 
for attaining accuracy, may be regarded as put- 
ting the question at rest.—Mackett. 


“ Yet no man remembered that same poor man.” 
Eccl. ix. 14—16. 


If man is grateful for thy services, be thank- 
ful. If he is ungrateful, be thankful sti. In 
serving man for Jesus’ sake, thou servest God: 
He will be thankful if man is not—thy service is 
not lost. The Christian has a remedy for all— 
a touchstone, that turns all to gold. Coldness he 
finds, where he expected love; ingratitude, where 
he looked for thankfulness. But still there is 
warmth, and gratitude and love, in Jesus—more 
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then he looked for at the hand of man. And thus 
there always is a heart to feel thy kindness, though 
man should heartless be. None of thy good in- 
tentions come to nought. If man receive them 
not, they find a welcome and a home with Jesus. 
He counts them up; He writes them in his 
book—and most of all, thy service for the souls 
of men. Some scoff; some listen for a time ; 
some promise well, and then they fall away. 
Even then thy labor is not lost. God’s word 
returns not to Him void. (Is. lv. 11.) It 
carries back the savor of thy faithfulness. 
“The travail of his soul” the Saviour sees. 
For those you meant it—he takes it to Himself, 
and counts Himself your debtor. Nay, the 
most trifling act of kindness—be it to fetch a 
pitcher from the well ; to lend a lift in harvest- 
time; to take your turn to watch a restless 
child; the hand stretched forth to steady tot- 
tering steps, be it in crowded thoroughfares, in 
public places—or yet, when no one is there to 
see your courtesy, a word even though unheeded, 
to a passer-by, it falls not to the ground. The 
word, unheard by man, is heard by Jesus. The 
act may be forgotten; Jesus forgets it not. 
Men may refuse to serve you in their turn,—yet 
heed it not. It is wounding to the heart. You 
looked for better things. But can you wonder? 
What is the heart of man? Did you expect to 
find it thankful? Well, it often is so, but as 
often the reverse. Then fret not at ingratitude. 
Thy brother’s heart is hard, and so is thine ; 
only thou showest it in some other way. Let 
all your deeds be done as unto God. In what 
you do for others, see first your duty to the 
Lord. Even in these, let duty to your neighbor 
be the second thing. So shall you never miss 


your aim, nor find yourself requited with un- 
thankfulness. 


—— 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 16, 1863. 


CounseL IssueD By our Reticious So- 
c1eTY.—At the present crisis, the exhortation of 
Peter seems applicable to us :—‘ Think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you, as though some strange thing happened unto 


you.” It may be truly said, in reference to the 


military requisition likely to be made upon our 
members, that no new or strange thing is hap- 
pening to them; and they may find encourage- 
ment and comfort in the recorded experience 
and faithfulness of those who have suffered 
under trials of a similar character, but far more 
severe than any which have yet come upon us. 

As occasion has arisen from time to time, 
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from the earliest period of the existence 
of our religious Society, our Yearly Meetings 
have issued advices to their members to strength- 
en and encourage them in a faithful, individual 
maintenance of our Christian testimonies. 

In our present number, we insert portions of 
excellent counsel on the subject of war, put 
forth in printed and written epistles by London 
Yearly Meeting at various times, and we ten- 
derly entreat our young friends to give these 
advices all the consideration which is due to 
their character and origin. “If ye be re 
proached for the name of-Christ, happy are ye; 
for the spirit of glory and of God resteth upon 
you.” “If any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God 
on his behalf.” “ Let them that suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God, commit the keeping of 
their souls to Him in well doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator.” 


Tue Freep PeopLe 1n THE Souru-WEsT. 
—A letter in our pages this week, from our 
friend, Henry Rowntree, furnishes satisfactory 
information of the improved condition of the 


freed people at Corinth, Miss. He is acting as 


agent for the “Cincinnati Contraband Relief 
Commission.” In one of his letters to the Asso- 
ciation, he says :—‘‘ The women’s dresses, Xc., 
sent from Philadelphia, were most valuable and 
acceptable in our pressing wants ; the distribu- 
tion was done by myself after a careful inspec- 
tion of the wants of each. If the donors could 
only see their joy, and listen to their many 
thanks, I think they would rejoice in having 
ministered to their great necessities.” 

Our friend, Abraham M. Taylor, President 
of the above Commission, expresses a hope that 
Friends will not relax in their efforts to relieve 
the pressing wants of these poor, destitute crea- 
tures, bearing in mind that clothing will be con- 
stantly needed. “They must have changes,” 
he writes “as well as old garments replaced, 
and thousands come into our lines almost naked. 
An incident occurred yesterday, which I may 
refer to. One of our citizens, just arrived from 
Vicksburg, who was an eye-witness to the ar- 
rival of some three thousand freed people at 
Milliken’s Bend, at one time, /on boats from 
tributary streams, in the most destitute condi- 
tion, and who had contributed liberally to the 
Commission, said he wished to give one hun- 
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dred dollars additional, and would give a simi- 
lar sum a month hence, if needful, as he was 
satisfied there was no other way, at the present 
time, than by individual contributions to relieve 
their wants.” 

In conwibuting to this good object, it will be 
well to do it through the responsible Associa- 
tions engaged in the work, and thus secure a 
proper application of money and clothing. The 
addresses of persons who receive contributions 
for these associations have already been given, 
but for the convenience of some, we republish 
them, viz.:—Marshall, Dickinson & Co., No. 
83 Beekman St., New York, attend to the re- 
ception of goods in that city. 

In Philadelphia, goods are received at the 
House of Industry, No. 112 North 7th Street, 
and money may be sent to S. W. Cope, 1312 
Filbert St. 

In Cincinnati, Abraham M. Taylor, and 
Murray Shipley, receive contributions for the 
“Cincinnati Contraband Relief Commission,” 
and J. F. Larkin, and Levi Coffin for the 
“ Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission.” 


MarrieD, at Friends’ meeting, White Lick, Ind., 


the 15th of 4th month, 1863, Asner, son of Joshua 
B. and Mary Hadley, the former deceased, to Beuxan, 
daughter of William and Ann Hadléy, the former 
deceased, all members of White Lick Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 


—-——_ +~en— ____—_ 


Diep, on the 17th of 4th month, 1863, Estaer B. 
Carrer, wife of Elihu Carter, and daughter of Wm. 
and Rebecca Mendenhall, in the 29th year of her age; 
a@ member of Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio. This 
dear friend bore a short but painful illness with 
Christian patience. She was careful in the training 
of her young children, in the nurture and admonition 
ofthe Lord. During her illness she was often heard 
in prayer and exhortation. At one time, after severe 
suffering, she said, “te my friends of my sufferings, 
and to prepare for death whilst in health, ever 
avoiding the vanities of the world.” Just before her 
Close she prayed for preservation through every 
moment of time, and passed away as quietly as one 
falling into a sweet sleep. The loss of this dear 
friend is keenly felt in her family, in the Church, in 
the First-day School, in the social circle, and ia the 
community. 


——, very suddenly, in Grant Co., Indiana, on the 
13th of 2d month, 1863, CuarLotra Peacock, in the 
22d year of her age ; a member of Back Creek Month- 
ly Meeting, Indiana. 


——, in Fairmount, Indiana, on the 12th of 4th 
month, 1863, Marraa, wife of James Allen, in the 
63d year of her age ; an esteemed minister of Back 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was indeed 
& mother in our Israel, and great was her anxiety 
that truth might prosper. She had to drink deeply 
of the bitter cup of affliction, through all of which, 
her confidence in Divine Grace remained unshaken. 
The last few weeks of her life were attended with 
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extreme bodily suffering, but not a murmur fell from 
her lips, and her prayer that she might pass quietly 
away, was mercifully granted. 


Diep, on the 18th of 2d month, 1863, Evwiceg,. 
daughter of James and Matilda Harris, eged 16 
years. She bore asevere illness with much patience, 
saying that she thought likely she should not get 
well, and she wanted to try to be ready for the 
change ; and we have a hope, through the mercy of 
the Redeemer, that she was prepared. 


, on the 15th of 4th month, 1863, Erma, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan and Ann Hockett, aged 4 years, 10 
months and 16 days; both members of Bangor 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. 


,in Moreau, Saratoga Co., N. Y., on the 7th of 
4th month, 1863, Maripa C., wife of Charles H. 
Devol, in the 30th year of her age; a member of 
Moreau Monthly Meeting. She bore a lingering 
illness with Christian patience, and has left to sur- 
rounding friends the consoling evidence that through 
mercy an assurance was given of an admittance into 
the kingdom of heaven. 


——, near Cambridge City, Wayne County, Ind., 
on the 21st of 4th month last, JonatHan Hawkins, in 
the 7lst year of his age; an esteemed elder of Mil- 
ford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, in Smithfield, R.I., 10th mo. 4th, 1863, in the 
53d year of her age, Ruopa B., wife of David Aldrich, 
and daughter of the late Christopher Almy, of the 
same place. She was a member of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting. In her early settlement in life 
this dear friend was made acquainted with affliction 
by bereavement; and in later years by frequent 
illness. In regard to such sufferings, she often ex- 
pressed her belief that the purpose of Divine Provi- 
dence, in them, is the sufferer’s great good. Resting 
her hope only on the Lord Jesus Christ, her confi- 
dence seemed unshaken; and when, in her last 
illness, her utterance had failed, her clear expression 
of countenance and manner showed the continuance 
of that trust while consciousness remained. 


, near Smithfield, Ohio, on the 24th of 4th 
month, 1863, Janz, wife of John S. Naylor, in the 
60th year of her age. She was a member of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting, and for some years occupied 
the station of overseer, manifesting a deep interest in 
our religious Society, endeavoring also to impress 
on the minds of her children the necessity of a faith- 
ful attendance of all our meetings. She was much 
afflicted for many years previous to her death, which 
she appeared to bear with Christian patience and 
resignation. Not long before her close, on being 
questioned as to her future prospects, she replied 
that she believed she could say she was ready to go 
when her good Master called. As she approached 
the confines of eternity the sustaining influences ofa 
Saviour’s love seemed more and more to gather 
around her. 


———< —__<_—- 


* WANTED, 


A situation for a white child whose mother wishes 
her placed ina Friends’ family in the country. Apply 
at this office. 


——-a- 


A Graduate of Haverford College, who has had 
two years’ experience in teaching, wishes to obtain 
position to teach ina High School or College. His 
address may be obtained by application to the editor 
of Friends’ Review, 
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OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open 
on Third-day, the 26th of Fifth month, and continue 
nine weeks. 

Ozias Wuirman, A. B. Principal. 

Applications may be addressed to + 


JamMES VAN BLarcom, 
Vassalboro’ Maine. 
4mo. 30, 1863—3t. 


Island No. 10, Mississippi River, Tenn. 
5th mo. 2d, 1863. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review :— 


Having recently visited the camps of the 
freed colored people in the States of Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, and believing it 
would be interesting to many readers of the 
Review to hear how they are getting on, I 
have pleasure in furnishing some account of 
their condition, &c., as I saw it at Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi. 

This, I believe is the oldest establishment of 
the kind in the southwest, and is under the 
charge of J. W. Alexander, an efficient officer, 
having some 2500 of these people under his 
care. He is ably assisted by a staff of twelve sol- 
diers, detailed from their regiments for this 
purpose. 

During my stay of three days amongst them, 
I discovered nothing to prevent me from saying 
they were all humane and practical co-workers 
with the superintendent, all having a deep in- 
terest in the good of those under their care. 

The camp, with all its surroundings, was neat, 
cleanly and a pattern of good order. 

The huts, built of logs by the negroes them- 
selves, are in rows forming streets; then the 
wide space in the rear is divided into little gar- 
den patches for each family, and the forwardness 
of their vegetables, together with the lack of all 
weeds, bears ample testimony to their industry, 
as well as their willingness to help themselves 
when they can. The negroes appeared healthy, 
happy and contented; and if they can only be 
secured from the slaveholder, all would prefer 
remaining in the South, to going North. As 
they come under the blessed influences of Chris- 
tian civilization, they appear to manifest cor- 
responding fruits; a number who obtain work 
in Corinth, and receive wages, voluntarily 
pay; every month, one dollar, to form a fund to 

enefit the sick, infirm and old people, who can- 
not work. I saw, one morning, seven come to 
pay their dollar, and was told by the officer, that, 
in four cases, several days of the paid-for month 
were still unexpired. 

There is considerable of what they call re- 
ligion with many of them, and which, with 
proper care, and kind, mild treatment, accom- 
panied with the Divine blessing, may be made 
valuable to them. 


When I beheld the great wickedness, constant 
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profanity, and intemperance, which so alarm- 
ingly prevail in the places visited, I ceased to 
wonder that the negroes were not more advanced, 
and felt thankful that they had, amidst such sur- 
roundings, been preserved from a still lower 
condition. 

They have but feeble conceptions of their re- 
ligious and moral duties, and are very ignorant 
of all domestic and social duties ; the ties of re- 
lationship are not much understood by them, 
and but little feeling evinced one for another. 

I was highly gratified in riding over and 
around their garden and farm, about one and a 
half miles from the camp. It is under the 
management of Clark, who has some sixty 
acres of garden, in cabbage, lettuce, beets, beans, 
onions, melons and cucumbers, all looking in a 
state of healthy forwardness. The beds were 
divided by neat walks, and I do not now re- 
member noticing a single weed in them. 

There are also a number of acres.in table corn. 
He has planted two hundred and fifty acres of 
cotton, and the ground is prepared to put several 
hundred more in. He has sweet potato plants 
of their own forcing to plant thirty acres, and 
expects to put in considerable corn. 

I wish the philanthropists who have so 
freely contributed towards relieving these op- 
pressed people could be eye-witnesses to the 
whole concern at Corinth. 

Other points will in a short time become, I 
hope, equally interesting and attractive in 
their developments. 

I attended one of their gatherings for Divine 
worship, and their respectful attention and quiet, 
orderly behaviour were very commendable. They 
have three services every First-day, and prayer 
meetings on Fourth-day evening. 

Their school has only been in operation four 
weeks, yet sixty-five can read in easy lessons of 
two syllables; about three hundred attend 
school; as yet their accommodations are poor, 
but they hope soon to have better. 

Five teachers have beén sent by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, all devoted and 
deeply interested in the welfare of these people. 
About one hundred and twenty-five, a num- 
ber of them not three years old, formed a 
square, and in a very creditable manner repeated 
some beautiful hymnsin concert. May we not hope 
and pray that these little ones, in the Lord’s 
hand may become as home missionaries, amongst 
their parents and people? 

The medical arrangements and the hospital 
department, under the care of Surgeon Hum- 
phrey, a skilful physician, and very worthy 
Christian, justly merit the attention and ap- 
probation of all. The hospital is in a very large, 
handsome house, where the strictest order, 
cleanliness and neatness prevailed. .The wards 
were supplied with every comfort, and with hu- 
mane nurses, and were well ventilated. 

These at Corinth, as well as elsewhere, still 
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need the kind, liberal benevolence of the Chris- 
tian. 

Male and female under-dresses are greatly 
needed, not for those who work and get wages, 
but for the stragglers daily coming into camp in 
rags. As I am writing, I am notified that a 
steamer with seventy has just arrived here. 

I have not time to add more; but if accepta- 
ble, shall be pleased to furnish other accounts 
from time to time. Thy friend, 

Henry RownTREE. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ONES. 
(Concluded from page 574.) 


During the present century, the attention of 
inventors has been principally directed to two 
points: first, improvements in the apparatus 
for consuming the oil ; secondly, the discovery 
of new illuminating agents. In both they have 
been eminently successful. With regard to 
improvements in the lamps themselves, the 
makers have had two difficulties to encounter— 
the tendency of the oil tothicken in cold weather, 
and the imperfection of the means adopted to 
keep the wick well moistened with oil up to the 
verge of the flame. For the former of these 
obstacles, various plans more or less feasible have 
been devised. The oil has been artificially 
heated by means of an inner lamp introduced 


below. The awkwardness of this arrangement 


led to its abandonment. In the Solar lamp, the 
oil is contained in a circular chamber, raised 
above the level of the wick, from which the oil 
flows through twotubes. This plan compels the 
adoption of a large lamp-shade, which throws a 
considerable shadow on the table. These lamps, 
from their handsome appearance, are still much 
used in large drawing-rooms, and the shadow is 
obviated by an arrangement of reflectors. 
Lastly, the oil has been contained in a chamber 
immediately surrounding the flame, as in Parker’s 
hot-oil lamp, which is stated by practical judges 
to yield a more brilliant light in proportion to 
cost than any other contrivance. The Carcel 
lamp kept the oil heated, and the wick well 
moistened, by an elaborate arrangement of 
clock. work, but possessed the fatal defect of 
being easily deranged. The Moderator lamp, 
which achieves the same end, is far simpler and 
more easily managed. A handle is turned com- 
municating with a piston, the rising of which 
occasions the pressure of a coiled spring. This 
pressure causes the oil to be forced upwards 
through a central tube, thoroughly saturating 
the wick, while the surplus quantity trickles 
into a receiver below. We may add, that the 
light afforded by the moderator lamp has lately 
been greatly increased by the addition of an 
outer chimney glass, shaped like a dome, with 
a circular hole cut in the top. This second 
glass quickens the draught of air up the central 
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tube, and causes a solid body of brilliant flame 
to rise to the height of four or five inches. — 

With regard to the discovery of new illu- 
minating agents, fish oil is almost totally dis- 
carded for domestic purposes, being superseded 
to a great extent by the colza or rapeseed oil, 
which is used in all moderator lamps. Some 
years ago, camphine or spirit of turpentine (ob- 
tained chiefly from the pine forests of North 
Carolina,) was extensively patronized; but it 
was subject to some serious drawbacks; the 
spirit was highly inflammable, and liable to ex- 
plode; besides, as many housewives will Te- 
member, the Camphine lamps were apt, with- 
out warning, to emit a shower of greasy, ill- 
smelling particles of carbon, commonly called 
blacks.” 

Next comes Paraffine, which is free from 
some of the disadvantages of camphine, yields 
a brilliant white light, and is cheaper than any 
other illuminating agent, gas excepted. Still 
it is not faultless: the smell of the oil is ex- 
ceedingly offensive, though, when properly 
managed, it emits no odor during combustion ; 
but what is more serious, it has been known to 
explode and cause fatal accidents. The pro- 
prietors of the patent paraffine state that this 
ean only occur with inferior imitations; we 
trust it may be so. Our own impression is, that 
if the oil in the reservoir of the lamp become 
extraordinarily heated (a contingency very un- 
likely to occur,) it would be volatilized into a 
highly explosive gas. It would be dangerous, 
therefore, to use paraffine in a moderator lamp, 
where, as we have shown, the oil is heated be- 
fore reaching the flame; otherwise  paraffine is 
as harmless as oil. A piece of paper dipped in 
it will burn brilliantly, but the liquid itself is 
uninflammable. 

The name paraffine is derived from parum 
afinis, “having little affinity,” on account of 
its resistance to chemical action. The oil is 
chiefly obtained from bituminous coal distilled 
at alow red heat. Ifa higher temperature were 
employed, the elements would be gas and naph- 
thaline. The knowledge of this fact some years 
ago decided a Chancery suit in favor of the 
present patentees, as it was proved that they 
were the first persons who had recognized the 
principle of the necessity of a /ow temperature 
for its production. i 

Besides these artificially prepared oils, we 
have natural oil-springs in various parts of the 
world, especially in Burmah, Canada and the 
United States. The produce of the American 
wells has now become an important article of 
commerce, insomuch that numerous vessels are 
employed for this special purpose ; the odor of 
the oil being so penetrating, that all other cargo 
—timber perhaps excepted—would be effectual- 
ly damaged. It is singular that so many years 
were suffered to elapse since the discovery of 
these oil-springs, before any use was made of 
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their product. We read in the Annual Regis- 
ter for 1859, that some men were boring for salt 
water at Cumberland River, Kentucky, when a 
vein of pure oil welled out. This oil was trace- 
able in the water five hundred miles below the 
point of entrance; while near the spot, the 
boys set fire to it as it floated dowh, causing a 
sheet of flame to illuminate the banks of the 
river for an immense distance. 

The manufacture of candles has also been 
greatly improved by chemical invention, by the 
discovery of hitherto neglected natural products, 
and by novel arrangements for consuming the 
wick. 

Some years ago, a French chemist observed 
that bodies of persons deposited in the catacombs 
occasionally became converted into a peculiar 
waxlike substance, which he termed adipocere. 
This discovery led to experiments which re- 
sulted in the invention of stearine. "The fat of 
tallow was found to be separable from the oil ; 
and the former substance, or stearine, which is 
free from the greasiness, the unpleasant odor, 
and tendency to liquefaction of common tallow, 
is now extensively used in the manufacture of 
candles, especially those intended for export to 
warm climates. In former days, a merchant would 
as soon have thought of exporting a case of 
skates to Calcutta, as a cargo of tallow candles; 
they would have all melted on the Line into an 
indistinguishable mass; now the patent compo- 
site candles are used in all intertropical regions 
where Europeans are to be found. Besides 
stearine, palm oil, which is solid in our climate, 
though liquid in its native Africa, is largely 
converted into candles; while the combustion 
of the wick is so perfectly attained, that the 
manufacture of snuffers has greatly diminished. 
The wicks are sometimes twisted so that the 
component parts bend out to the hottest part of 
the flame as they burn: sometimes they are 
plaited on a wire, which is afterwards with- 
drawn to leave a free space for the capillary at- 
traction of the melted tallow. But this com- 
plete combustion is in a great measure due to 
the superior nature of the fatty substances 
employed, for no contrivance has been hitherto 
discovered to obviate snuffing the common tal- 
low candle. 

Great as are the improvements which we 
have thus rapidly enumerated,—we have 
omitted all mention of the Bude and oxy-hy- 
drogen lights, as being foreign to the subject 
of domestic illumination,there is still much 
to be done to render indoor artificial lighting 
perfect. We have now-a-days plenty of cheap 
and brilliant light: it is doubtful whether we 
do not pay the penalty of weakened eyesight 
and disordered health in return for the advan- 
tage. 

In this respect, coal-gas is the greatest, offen- 
der. Besides unduly heating the air of the 
apartment, it is stated by Professor Faraday 
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that an ordinary argand burner in a closed shop- 
window will produce in four hours two and a 
half pints of aqueous vapor, while, for every 
cubic foot of gas consumed, a cubic foot of 
carbonic acid is generated. The condensed 
steam injures everything it touches, as is well 
known to artists and librarians, while the carbonie 
gas is nothing more nor less then deadly poison. 

The brilliantly lighted shops which ornament 
our thoroughfares ere thus little better than 
whited sepulchres, as the pallid faces of their 
tenants too often attest. Professor Faraday re- 
commends that each burner should be provided 
with an outer chimney fitted over the inner one, 
the whole being covered with a piece of tale. 
The noxious vapors being thus prevented from 
escaping at the top, pass down between the 
ckimneys, and are carried away by a tube to any 
convenient outlet. The results of this opera- 
tion are a brighter light, and incomparably 
cooler and fresher air. Surely, the proprietors 
of some of our larger retail establishments might 
adopt this or a similar system. They would 
not only gain in health, but in custom. The 
fair sex would naturally patronize the well- 
ventilated place of business. 

Gas is so much cheaper than all other illumi- 
nating agents—“a pennyworth of gas,” says 
Dr. Fyfe, “ giving light of equal intensity to 
half a crown’s worth of composition candles ”— 
that it is likely to be more and more used for 
domestic purposes. In the north of England 
and Scotland, where the gas is somewhat purer 
than that produced in London, it has almost 
superseded candles. Some months since, an 
accident happened at the gas-works in a certain 
northern town, which left the place for several 
hours in darkness. It was ludicrous to observe 
the household derangement which took place. 
Many families possessed neither lamps nor can- 
dlesticks, nor could the ironmongers meet the 
sudden demand, so utterly dependent were the 
inhabitants on the invisible agent. 

Since gas, then, is becoming such an ordinary 
houseliold servant, we would impress on our 
readers the importance of providing for the re- 
moval of the noxious products of combustion. 
We must bear in mind that nothing in this 
world ceases to exist chemically, that matter 
merely suffers a change, and that gas, following 
the universal law, is, when burned, simply 
turned into something else. That something 
we have shown to be highly injurious to health. 
We would therefore counsel our readers (espe- 
cially those who may be introducing gas into 
their houses for the first time,) to take advan- 
tage of the latest improvements in this direction. 
The expenditure of a few extra shillings on each 
burner will not be regretted, even as concerns 
the savings to books, pictures, and furniture ; 
still less will it be regretted when it tends to 


preserve the eyesight, and to improve the gen- 
eral health. 
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We are so prone to abuse God’s good gifts, 
that unless some such improvements are 
adopted, the discoveries of the last eighty years 
may be found to have lessened rather than 
heightened the general happiness of mankind. 
A watchmaker of 1780, who was compelled to 
leave off work when it grew dark, might earn 
less wages, but was probably a healthier man 
than his modern representative. ‘The improve- 
ments in artificial lighting have tended to make 
us habitually keep later hours—let us bear in 
mind that for purity, brilliancy, and cheapness, 
there is, after all, no light comparable to the 
light of day. 


—_—<69 
IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Liverpool journals notice the fact that the 
number of emigrants sailing from that port is 
much greater this year than in the corresponding 
months last year. In the first three months of 
1863, 24,807 emigrants left the Mersey—which 
was 17,826 more than in the first three months 
of 1862. We read that “a considerable num- 
ber were destined for Queensland and Victoria, 
but a very large majority took ship for the 
United States. In the month of March, 11,870 
passengers shipped for America alone, of whom 
rather more than three-fourths came from Ire- 
land.” 

Thus it appears that the people of Great 
Britain have not yet lost faith in the perma- 
nence of liberty and prosperity in the United 
States—though the London 7'imes has long and 
earnestly endeavored to persuade them that this 
country was ruined. It is a remarkable fact, 
showing more forcibly than any language, the 
confidence which is felt in the United States 
even by enemies and strangers, that our T'reas- 
ury notes bear a price in Richmond nearly as 
high as gold, and that the tide of immigration 
to this country from Europe, after a short check, 
is once more setting in with its old fulness and 
sweep. 

Mr. Seward, in a circular to consuls,issued 
in February, called their attention to the Home- 
stead act, and desired them to make public in 
their districts the various reasons why, to use 
his words, “in no country in the civilized world 
are such opportunities afforded, as in the United 
States, to active, industrious, and intelligent 
- men, for the acquisition of abundant means of 
support and comfortable homesteads for them- 
selves and their families.” 

This circular attracted much attention abroad; 
it was held to showa spirit not often found in a 
nation as embarrassed as we were. An article 
in the Paris Siécle styles it “the most import- 
ant measure which any government has ever 
taken towards the application of the principle 
of the universal fraternity of nations. * * In 
calling upon the proletary class of Europe to go 
in search of property to America, the United 
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States remember their origin, remember how 
they were peopled, and how the oppressed came 
thither in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries to seek liberty there. They are true to their 
traditions.” 

There never was a time when industrious 
emigrants from Europe could so readily find 
homes and bread amongst us as now. There is 
a demand for labor in all parts of the country; 
workmen and mechanics of all kinds are in re- 
quest ; almost every master mechanic will tell 
you that he finds it difficult or impossible, to get 
men sufficient to do his work. This is in the 
city, to which labor always crowds. In the 
country, we hear, the demand for both skilled 
and unskilled labor is even greater. 

We notice that the columns of “ wants’ in 
the newspapers are almost entirely filled with 
applications of employers for workmen ; and it 
is rare to read an inquiry for work. We are 
glad to see that in some parts of the West the 
farmers are uniting to send abroad for laborers. 
In Ohio the Governor has appointed a Com- 
missioner of Immigration for the State, awealthy 
German banker, who will visit Germany for the 
purpose of representing to his countrymen the 
superior advantages of Ohio as a place of settle- 
ment. We hope to see other western and border 
slave States follow in the same track. West 
Virginia could not be more benefited by any 
public measure than by an act offering extra- 
ordinary inducements to immigrants from Eu- 
rope, especially to miners, iron-workers, and me- 
chanics of kindred trades.— Exchange. 


CALIFORNIA ANIMALS. 


The grizzly bear is the largest and most for- 


midable of the quadrupeds of California. He 
grows to be four feet high and seven feet long, 
with a weight, when very large and fat, of two 
thousand pounds, being the largest of the car- 
nivorous animals, and much heavier than the 
lion or tiger ever gets to be. The grizzly bear, 
however, as ordinarily seen, does not exceed 
eight or nine hundred pounds in weight. In col- 
or the body is a light grayish-brown, dark brown 
about the ears and along the ridge of the back, 
and nearly black on the legs. The hair is long, 
coarse, and wiry, and stiff on the top of the neck 
and between the shoulders. The “ grizzly,” 
as he is usually called, is more common in Cali- 
fornia than any other kind of bear, and was at 
one time exceedingly numerous for so large an 
animal ; but he offered so much meat for the 
hunters, and did so much damage to the farmers, 
that he has been industriously hunted, and his 
numbers have been greatly reduced. He ranges 
throughout the State, but prefers to make his 
home in the chaparral bushes, whereas the black 
bear likes the heavy timber. The grizzly is 
very tenacious of life, and is seldom immediately 
killed by a single bullet. His thick, wiry hair, 
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tough skin, heavy coat of fat when in good 
condition, and large bones, go far to protect his 
vital organs; but he often seems to preserve all 
his strength and activity for an hour or more 
after having been shot through the lungs and 
liver with large rifle balls. He is one of 
the most dangerous animals to attack. There 
is much probability that when shot he will not 
be killed outright. When merely wounded, he 
is ferocious. His weight and strength are so 
great that he bears down all opposition before 
him, and he is very quick, his speed in running 
being nearly equal to that of the horse. In at- 
tacking a man, he usually rises on his hind legs, 
strikes his enemy with one of his powerful fore- 
paws, and then commences to bite him. If the 
man lies still, with his face down, the bear 
will usually content himself with biting him for 
a while about the arms and legs, and will then 
go off a few steps and watch him. If the man 
lies still, the bear will believe him dead, and 
will soon get tired and go away. But let the 
man move, and the bear is upon him again ; let 
him fight, and he will be in imminent danger 
of being torn to pieces. About half a dozen men 
on an average, are killed yearly in California by 
grizzly bears, and as many more cruelly muti- 
lated. 

The sea-lions, of the Otari genus, frequent 
the coast from May to November, making their 
homes during the winter in some other clime, 
but where is not known. They delight to col- 
lect on a clear summer day on rocks near the 
water’s edge, and bask in the sun. They may 
often be seen on the rocks near the Golden 
Gate, and heard too, for they keep up a kind of 
barking or growling in chorus, which grows 
louder as they see any one approaching. They 
do not wait, however, to let a man come near, 
but pitch off into the sea before he is within 
two hundred yards of them. The color varies 
from light yellowish-brown to dark brown.— 
Hittell. 


——__-_ +. 
WM. PENN. 


May Pennsylvanians reflect on the great char- 
acter of the illustrious founder of their State. 
“The land of Wm. Penn is the only soil not 
purchased by the blood of the natives. A feel- 
ing of peace came over me as | thought of this, 
and calling to mind the scene where he is re- 
presented as treating with the Indians, the 
design is magnificent—how firm must have been 
the principles of a man, to go without armor or 
shield in the midst of a savage tribe—relying 
on the efficiency of his own purity of purpose 
and the dignity of his own sentiments to pro- 
tect him. How much issuch heroism beyond 
the doings of the warrior—the one is moral the 
other physical courage. 

Ig there in all history a character that ap- 
proaches nearer to the character of Christ than 
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this? His weapons were meekness and love; 
he went about doing good; he endured adver- 
sity with patience, and would have suffered 
martyrdom for his faith. His fame is the 
purest fame; there is not a blot upon his char- 
acter. His principles are the principles of 


peace—which are becoming [alas, how slowly !] 
the principles of the whole civilized world— 
thus much was he in advance of his age.” 


SS ee 


EXAMPLE. 


We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er’shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say,— 
Into still air they seem to fleet, 
We count them ever past ; 
But they shall last,— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet! 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep thou the one true way, 
In work and play, 
Lest in that world their cry 
Of woe thou hear. 


— 


BE JUST AND FEAR NOT. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBORY. 


Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 
And trim their words for pay ; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact: though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop ; 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind: though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

We were not made to sit and dream; 
The safe must first be tried. 


Where God hath set his thorns about, 
ry not, ‘The way is plain ;” 
His path withio for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of His blessed word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 


Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not the bushel down; 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 


Be true to every inmost thought, 
And, as thy thought, thy speech: 
What thou hast not by suffering bought 
Presume thou not to teach. 
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Hold on, hold on—thouw hast the rock; 
The foes are on the sand: 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand ; 


British Consuls would receive and open suspected 
mails, and honorably give up any correspondence 
contrary to good faith. 


France.—The approaching elections for members 
of the Legislative Body excited much interest, and the 
government was increasingly watchful of the press. © 
Two papers in Paris had received “warnings” for 
articles on the subject, and a workingmen’s journal 
had been suppressed. The Moniteur cautioned the 
journals against designating the opponents of the 
government as “independent” candidates, as being 
an insult to those favored by the government, which 
would be repressed with severity. 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 

And justified at last appear 
The true, in Him that’s true. 


—MacMillan’s Magazine. 


GG 


THE INGRATITUDE OF THE HAPPY. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear, 
In their great heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


Seain.—The Paris Siécle states that a petition, 
signed by 30,000 French ladies, many of whom are 
Roman Catholics, for the pardon of the imprisoned’ 
Protestants, had been presented to the Queen by her 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Montpensier, but that 
she replied to it by a positive refusal. 


Denmargx.—The Austrian and Prussian Ambassa- 
dors have addressed to the Danish government simi- 
lar and simultaneous notes, protesting against its 
action respecting Holstein, and reserving the rights 
of the German Confederation in that duchy. The 
precise extent of those rights has long been a sub- 
ject of controversy between Germany and Denmark. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
‘Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has, in their aid, 
(Love that not ever seems to tire,) 
Such rich provision made! 


Bapen.—The government of this Grand Duchy has 
acquainted its agents abroad with its intention of 
recognizing the Kingdom of Italy, and especially 
communicated that intention to Austria, with an 
explanation of the motives for the act. : 


—Trench. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien Intevtigence.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 25th ult., have been received. 


Great Britain.—Debates had taken place in both 
Houses of Parliament concerning the seizure of 
British ships in neutral waters by American cruisers, 
and the certificate furnished by the U. S. Minister 
for the protection of a Mexican trader. Many speak- 
ers urged that such proceedings could not be tolera- 
ted. The vessel respecting which the principal com- 
plaint was made—the Dolphin—is alleged to have 
been captured directly after leaving the harbor of 
the Danish island of St. Thomas, West Indies, when 
ostensibly bound for Nassau. The tone of the Min- 
isters who took part in the debate was moderate, and 
they deprecated violent speaking. Earl Russell said 
that both subjects would be represented to the 
American government. 


In the House of Lords, a member called attention 
to interference with the mails on vessels seized by 
the United States, and Lord Derby expressed aston- 
ishment that government had acquiesced in such 
proceedings, to which Earl Russell replied that the 
practice was ina great degree sanctioned by Lord 
Stowell’s decisions, but that he would obtain the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown. In the 
House of Commons, the Solicitor General, in reply to 
an inquiry, said that British merchant vessels were 
not authorized to resist capture by American cruis- 
ers, and doing so would subject them to condemna- 
tion. The seizure of the Alexandra was discussed,— 
Horsfall and others attacking the course of the gov- 
ernment, which the Attorney-General defended, sta- 
ting that the cause would take its legal course. Toa 
question whether the government was taking steps 
w protect the postal service to Mexico, Lord Pal- 
merston answered that English commercial interests 
with Mexico had the best security in the belief that 
the United Siates government would not make seiz- 
ures without due cause, and there was reason to be- 
lieve that U. S. prize courts would not act unjustly. 


Portugat.—The Chamber of Peers has approved 
of the abolition of majorats, (landed property de- 
scending with the title to an heir,) by 63 against 24 
votes. 


Petitions to the Cortes have been presented by the 
cotton operatives of Oporto, who are suffering like 
those in England. 


Russta.—An imperial decree has been published, 
ordering a general levy for soldiers in the seven gov- 
ernments bordering on the Polish provinces now in- 
corporated with Russia, each government to furnish 
8000 men. Nothing very definite is made public re- 
specting the progress of the insurrection. 


Gresce.—A conference of representatives of the 
protecting Powers is to assemble in London for a 
final settlement of the Greek question, especially for 
the arrangement of the financial affairs of the king- 
dom. 


CentraL America.—A revolution, headed by Ger. 
Jerez, has broken out in Nicaragua against the gov- 
ernment of President Martinez, and the President of 
Salvador has sent an army to aid the revolutionary 
party. Carrera, President of Guatemala, is reported 
to have again invaded Salvador. 


Domestic.—An additional article to the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States for the sup- 
pression of the African slave trade, has been signed 
and published in both countries. The original 
treaty provided that the reciprocal right of search 
and detention should be exercised only within 200 
miles of the African coast, south of 32° N. latitude, 
and within thirty leagues of the coast of Cuba. The 
new article extends this right to within thirty leagues 
of Madagascar, Porto Rico, and St. Domingo, respec- 
tively. 

The President issued a proclamation on the 8th 
inst., to define the liabilities of persons of foreign 
birth under the act for enrolling and calling out the 
national forces. The act declares liable to military 
duty persons of foreign birth, between the ages of 
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20 and 45 years, who shall have declared on oath 
their intention to become citizens; but it has been 
claimed that such are not precluded by their declara- 
tion from renouncing the purpose of becoming citi- 
gens. The President therefore announces that no 
plea of alienage will be allowed to exempt any per- 
son who shall have declared his intention as 
aforesaid, and who shall be found within the United 
States duri:g the present rebellion, after the expi- 
ration of 65 days from the date of the proclamation; 
nor will such plea be allowed in favor of any person 
who shall thus have deciared his intention and ex- 
ercised the right .of suffrage or any other political 
franchise under the laws of the United States or of 
any of the several States. 


A Convention met at Parkersburg, Va., on the 6th 
inst. to nominate officers for the new State of West 
Virginia, and adjourned on the 7th, having made the 
nominations. 


Several instances have lately occurred in which 
persons lately slaves, who have followed the Union 
army or otherwise escaped from rebel States, have 
been arrested in Kentucky and advertised as run- 
away slaves. Gen. Burnside, commanding that mili- 
tary Department, issu@d an order on the 28th ult., 
forbidding army officers or soldiers to interfere with 
or impede the operation of any civil process in Ken- 
tucky, having in view the recovery of slaves of 
citizens of that State, or to entice away or employ 
such slaves; but declaring that all slaves made free 
by, the war measure of the President, by Congress, 
or by capture during the war, are entitled to their 
freedom, and no one in that Department has a right 
to interfere with that freedom, and that any sale of 
such persons therein is void; and directing wilful 
violators of this order to be arrested and reported at 
Louisville for trial. 


C. C. Vallandigham, ex-member of Congress from 
Ohio, was arrested at his residence in Dayton, on 
the 5th inst., by a detachment of soldiers, under 
orders from Gen. Burnside, and taken to Cincinnati, 
to be tried by court-martial, on a charge of express- 
ing, in public speeches, in violation of a recent order 
issued by Gen. Burnside, his sympathies for those in 
arms against the government of the United States, 
and declaring disloyal sentiments, with the object 
and purpose of weakening the power of the govern- 
ment, in its efforts to suppress the rebellion, On the 
trial, he filed a protest, denying the jurisdiction of a 
court-martial for the trial of citizens, and demand- 
ing to be tried by a civil court. The finding of the 
court has been transmitted to Gen. Burnside, but 
has not yet been made public. 


A difficulty is said to have recently occurred 
among some chiefs of the Chippewa Indians, near 
Crow Wing, Minnesota, in which four were killed. 
It arose from the treaty made at Washington last 
winter, the chiefs who did not join in making the 
treaty, declaring the intention of killing all who had 
signed it. This quarrel, and the apprehension of 
renewed Indian outrages, have caused some of the 
settlers in that region to leave their homes fur other 
locations. 


Military Affairs.—We have no later authentic ac- 
counts of the progress of Gen. Banks’ expedition. 
His official report to the 23d ult., states that his force 
had destroyed the rebel army and navy in that sec- 
tion; “had captured 2000 prisoners, besides arms, 
ammunition, &c., and then held the key of the posi- 
tion on the Atchafalaya. Other accounts indicate that 
a large rebel force had been organizing in western 
Louisiana, probably for an attempt to recapture New 
Orleans, which this expedition appears to have 
effectually checked. Another is said to be forming 
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in Texas. Gen. Banks has since visited New Orleans 
for two days to attend to business there, but returned 
to the field before the Ist inst. He issued an order 
on the 27th ult., that registered enemies of the United 
States should leave the Department by the 15th inst. 
This includes women and non-combatants, who 
have hitherto remained unmolested, while their near 
relatives, in many cases, were actively engaged in 
the rebel army. He has also published orders that 
any persons convicted of furnishing supplies to armed 
enemies of the United States, shall suffer death ; and 
inviting negroes who wish to escape the conscription 
ordered for the rebel army, to follow the flag of the 
government. 


Official reports from Admiral Porter announce that 
the gunboats attacked the rebel batteries at Grand 
Gulf, Miss., on the 29th ult., and partially silenced 
them, so that transports with troops of Gen. Grant’s 
army, succeeded in passing them with some loss, 
On the 3d inst., the boats again moved up to attack 
the forts, but they were found to have been aban- 
doned, before the arrival of the boats. Admiral P, 
reports the fortifications as having been very strong, 
though unfinished, but that they were much injured 
by the firing from the boats. <A large body of troops 
landed on the 30th ult., and marched towards Port 
Gibson, and an official dispatch from Gen. Grant 
states that in an engagement nine miles sonth of 
that place, on the Ist inst., a rebel force of 11,000 
men was completely defeated. The army is reported 
to be advancing along Big Black river towards the 
rear of Vicksburg. A cavalry expedition from the 
U. S. army has passed through the central part of 
Mississippi, destroying railroads, bridges, &c., and 
taking many prisoners, and when last heard from, 
it was moving towards Baton Rouge. 


Later accounts from the army on the Rappahan- 
nock show that after the severe battle of the 3d, 
Gen. Hooker’s troops remained in nearly the same 
position, intrenching their front, and with occasional 
fighting, but no general engagement, until the 6th. 
The left wing, under Gen. Sedgewick, which had 
occupied Fredericksburg and some of the heights | 
behind it, was attacked on the 4th by a large force 
detached from the main rebel army for that purpose, 
and an action ensued, lasting most of the day, and 
causing great loss on both sides. During the night, 
Gen. Sedgewick withdrew his troops across the 
river, and marched towards some of the upper fords, 
apparently with the view of attempting to join the 
main body; but on the 5th and 6th, the whole force 
under Gen. Hooker retired to the northern side of 
the Rappahannock. This movement is attributed 
partly to a heavy rain, and consequent freshet, 
endangering the bridges which were the only means 
of receiving supplies. Of Gen. Hooker’s subsequent 
operations it is difficult to obtain trustworthy ac- 
counts, owing to restrictions upon communication. 
It was reported that he had again crossed to the 
southern side of the river, the latter part of last week, 
but this appears to have been a movement of only & 
small part of his force. The loss on both sides in 
the various battles was large, but it is not yet fully 
known. That of the U. S. army is supposed to be 
about 10,000 in killed, wounded and prisoners. A 
large number of rebel prisoners were taken. The 
cavalry expedition sent out previous to the battles, 
to interrupt railroad connections between the rebel 
army aod Richmond, divided into several parties 
going in different directions, and effected much 
destruction on all the roads leading to that city, 
stopping communication for a time. One party 
advanced within four miles of Richmond, and after- 
wards made their way to Yorktown, which is held 
by U. S. forces. 





